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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


AS SUMMER ENDS 


with 
tom, we suspending 
of the AMERICAN OBSERVER the 
remainder of August. The next issue 
will appear date of 
ber 10. 
WHEAT CONTROLS 

The 
voted to grow their 1957 crops under 
Over 85 


per cent of the farmers voting favored 


In accordance our usual cus- 


are publication 
for 


under Septem- 


nation’s wheat farmers nave 


strict government controls. 
the largest majority since 
the program went effect on the 
1954 This that farmers 
who stay within their acreage limits 


the quotas 
into 
crop. means 
will receive government price supports 
for their wheat. 


GEOGRAPHERS MEET 


Several hundred geographers from 
nearly 50 nations will meet in Brazil 
from August 9 to 18. They will dis 
some of the major topics uf inter- 
est to 


planet. 


LOWER DEBT 

The reports 
that the national debt on June 30, the 
the last ( bookkeeping 
year for the country, stood at about 
272), billion dollars. This is about 14% 
billion dollars less than the debt a year 


cuss 


those who study and map out 


Treasury Department 


end of fiscal 


ago. The debt limit allowed by law is 
278 billion dollars. 


WORKERS NEEDED 


West Germany is facing a serious 
shortage of manpower that threatens 
the 


Many industries need additional work 


to grow worse in next 5 years. 
ers and are trying to induce laborers 
from Italy, Greece, Spain, and other 


West 
The government hopes the rapid ad- 


countries to come to Germany. 
vance of modern production methods 
will help solve the problem. 


HIGHWAY PLANS SET 


The government has announced con- 
the 42,000- 
mile network of superhighways to be 
built in the next 13 years. Most of the 
will have 4 with 
strips of grass separating them. 
clover-leaf 
minimum of side roads, and no railroad 


struction standards for 


broad 
They 


intersections, a 


roads lanes, 


will have 


crossings. 


AID TO ISRAEL 

The State Department an- 
nounced that the United will 
spend $3,500,000 on scientific and hu- 
manitarian projects in Israel. 


has 
States 


STUDY TVA 


More than 2,000 from all 
over the world travel to this country 


persons 


each year to study the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Most of them are gov- 
ernment employes in their own lands. 
They come here to see how the TVA 
pushbutton-operated machinery 
to harness a river system for flood 
control, power, and irrigation. 


uses 











STILL under the thumb of 





the communist Soviet Union 


Difficulties for Reds 


People in Communist Lands 
Demand Freedom and 
hap -selaet leaders are in trouble 


in European that the 
Factory work- 


countries 
Soviet Union controls. 
and farmers—especially 


ers, miners, 


in Poland and Hungary—are demand- 
ing more pay, better living conditions, 
and greater freedom from their Red 
rulers. 

the communist 
bor ;es probably can put down any big 
revolt in the immediate future. They 
their i 
Poland early this summer when fac- 
workers 


moved 


By using force, 


showed readiness to do so in 


tory rioted. Troops using 
tanks against the workers. 
Many of the rioters were killed. 
Although they may not be able to 
revolt successfully for the time being, 
workers can cause serious difficulty for 
their rulers. 
job slowly and turn out smaller than 
normal amounts of coal. 


Miners can go at their 


Factory em- 
ployes may lessen the supply of goods 
by not working fast. 

Some 


slowdowns by communist 


workers are succeeding, say reports 
reaching free nations in Europe. If 
the reports are true, Russian plans for 
more and industries 
upset. 

The Russians hope to make Soviet 
factories match the output of Ameri- 
can industries in the near future. If 
they do, part of the credit must go to 


bigger may be 


Under Soviet Union’s Control 
Better Living Conditions 


other communist lands in 
Without their the 


Union would have difficulty in 


Europe 
supplies, Soviet 
carry 
ing out industrial plans. 

What these 


Russia de pends? 


which 


Euro- 


are lands “pon 
There are 7 
pean nations under the Soviet Union's 
thumb. They 
vakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, East Germany. Total 
area of the 7 is about equal to that of 
New Mexico and Texas together. The 
population of the totals 
nearly 94,000,000, 


are Poland, Czechoslo 


and 


countries 


Russia won power over these land 
between 1939 and 1948, in the years 
during and World War II 
{ussian troops occupied the countries, 
Red 
friendly. 

When the chance came, Soviet lead- 


just after 


and leaders pretended to be 


ers arranged elections. They saw to it 
that the 
polls and that they took over the gov- 
the 
ments seem to carry on their own af- 
fairs. In fact, they don’t Russ 


leaders are always on hand in each of 


native communists won at 


ernments. Outwardly, govern- 


lan 


the countries to give orders. 

In addition to the 7 which Russia 
pretends are independent, the Soviet 
Union controls 3 other European lands 
They are Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 

(Continued on page 6) 


Debate Continues 
Over School Aid 


Should Uncle Sam Help State 
and Local Groups to Pay 
for New Classrooms? 


MONG the important 
Congress 


that 
its 


topics 
studied during 
1956 session was that of U.S. govern- 
Late 


June, the House of Representa- 


ment aid for school construction 
last 
tives began 


debating a _ proposal 


which, if adopted, would have 
the federal 


help the states build new classrooms 


au- 


thorized use of money to 


and other school facilities. 
The House 


bill by a 


eventually killed this 
224 to 194. The 
main reasons for the measure’s defeat 


vote of 


were these: 

1) When 
vote, the bill contained an amendment 
to withhold federal from states 
that resist the U.S. Supreme Court’s 


brought up for a final 


aid 
racial 


=T hools 
voted ove! whelmingly 


rulings 
the 


against segreyation in 


publie Southern law 
makers 


the 


against 
measure 

Quite a few 
the bill on 
thought it 


congre men op 


posed general principles 
the fed 


eral government too great an opportu 


They might give 
nity to interfere with the running of 
Advocates of the 


that this would be 


our schools. meas 


ure denied the 
case 


A new 


chool-aid 


effort to 


measure 


federal 
W ill be 
Mean 


such 


secure a 
probably 
made in next 


Congress year 


while, observers are debating 

questions as the following: 
Should the _ federal 

eventually set up a large-scale program 


states 


yovernment 


to help our and communities 
for new 
link 
racial segregation in 


schools ? What 
school-building 


pay school buildings? Is it 
that of 


public 


with 
the 
are America’s 


wise to this issue 
present 
needs, and how can 
met? 

look first at the 
Despite all the controversy 
school sy 
which 
agreement It is 
fact that 


seriously 


they be 

Let’s question. of 
needs 
over our nation’s 


stem, here 


is one point on there is wide- 


spread generally 
recognized as a America’s 
schools 
that we 
rooms, and need them quickly 

There 
shortage of school buildings. 
the 1930's, this 
suffering a economic 
few 
construct new bnen 
World War II, which 
cally no building materials were avail- 
for military 
purposes. We haven’t yet wiped out 
the backlog of that 


veloped during the depression and the 


are overe rowded 


need thousands of new class 


ure several reasons for our 


During 


when country was 


great depres 


sion, communities could afford to 


school | came 


during practi 


able anything except 


school needs de- 


war. 
Meanwhile, we keep expecting our 


schools to provide more and more 


ervices 


and to teach a wide variety 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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HOECMAHER itv " AGO DAILY NEWS 
THERE ARE NOT enough classrooms to take care of the nation’s ever-growing 
elementary and high echool population 


Debate Continues over School Aid 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of new subjects. When a school sys- 
tem puts increased emphasis on voca- 
tional training, for instance, it gen- 
erally needs additional space for such 
facilities as workshops. 

Finally, our school population is 
growing by leaps and bounds The 
nation now has a record number of 
children and young people, and 
greater proportions of them are at 
tending school than ever before, Dur- 
ing the last 80 years, the United 
States’ population as a whole has been 
multiplied by about 3, while the num- 
ber of its high school students has 
increased about 90-foid. 

According to the National Educa 
tion Association, there were approxi- 
mately 31,289,000 students in public 
elementary and high schools during 
the term that ended last spring, This 
represented an increase of nearly 
445,000 over the number enrolled 
} vears earlier. Census figures indi- 
cate that our school population will 
continue to grow rapidly for some 
years to come, 

Because of the classroom shortage, 
many young people get less schooling 
than they otherwise would receive. 
During the recent school year, says 
the NEA, at least 900,000 students 
attended class “in shifts or for so 
called half-day sessions."” Many others, 
though going to school full-time, had 
to receive their instruction in over- 
crowded, makeshift quarters, 

We are now building new schools 
at a rate of about 60,000 classrooms 


per year, This isn’t enough to keep 


up with the growth of our school 
population and, at the same time, cut 
deeply into the backlog of school re- 
quirements which developed during 
depression and war years, It has 
been estimated that our country needs 


about, 200,000 more elementary and 
high school classrooms than are now 
available. 

If these needs are to be met, great 
sums of money will be required. For 
the recent school year, Americans 
spent over 10'% billion dollars on the 
construction and operation of public 
elementary and high schools. This 
was a large amount, but most authori- 
ties on education feel that even more 
money will be needed if our schools 
are to be brought up to adequate 
standards. 

Where is this money to be obtained? 
Should it come entirely from state 
and local sources, or should the fed- 
eral government help too? 


At Present 


In America today, state and local 
governments do practically all the 
work—-and carry most of the financial 
burden—connected with operating our 
public schools. Under certain condi- 
tions, though, they can get some aid 
from the federal treasury. 

For instance, Uncle Sam _ gives 
money to help build new schools in 
towns whose populations have mush- 
roomed because of defense enter- 
prises located nearby. The federal 
government has furnished substantial 
amounts of food for school lunches, 
and it makes funds available to help 
with voeational training. Neverthe- 
less, the United States government 
provides only about 3 per cent of the 
money spent on public schools in this 
country. 

Many people think the amount of 
aid given by our federal government 
for school purposes should be greatly 
expanded, Uncle Sam has been urged 
to help with the construction of new 
classroom buildings throughout the 


country, and also help pay the schools’ 
general operating expenses. The aid 
measure which the U.S. House of 
Representatives recentiy debated and 
rejected, however, dealt with con- 
struction alone. 

President Eisenhower favors a fed- 
eral-aid program for school construc- 
tion, though his recommendations on 
this subject differ in certain respects 
from the measure that the House re- 
cently considered. 

People who support the idea of 
federal school aid—at least for the 
construction of new buildings—argue 
as follows: 

“Education is a national problem. 
Americans are always on the move. 
Families are constantly migrating 
from one place to another. Poorly 
educated people from areas with in- 
ferior school systems can thus be- 
come a burden upon regions many 
hundreds of miler away. 

“Some of our states are less pros- 
perous than others. These poorer 
states now find it extremely difficult 
to raise money for improvement of 
their schools. Since education is a 
national as well as a local problem, 
it would be entirely proper for the 
federal government to help them. 

“Even some of the wealthier states, 
meanwhile, say that they need outside 
help in order to provide good schools 
for their rapidly growing populations. 
School officials in such states argue 
that it is harder for their govern- 
ments to raise revenue than for Uncle 
Sam to do so. 

“Poor school facilities, wherever 
they exist, can harm the nation as 
a whole. Therefore the federal gov- 
ernment should give financial aid to 
the schools. It should give more than 
it is now providing—especially to the 
districts which are least able to sup- 
port good schools on their own, 

“There is practically no danger that 
U.S. financial aid would result in fed- 
eral domination of our school systems. 
The national government would sim- 
ply furnish money, in specified 
amounts, to the state or local school 
authorities. These state or local offi- 
cials would manage the use of such 
funds.” 

People who, in general, oppose fed- 
eral aid reply: 

“We fully understand the impor- 
tance of education in the life of our 
country. We realize that school fa- 
cilitigs—in some areas at least—-need 
much improvement. But we believe 
that the job of making and financing 
such improvement should be left to the 
states and the communities. 

“Nearly everybody agrees that the 
schools should be kept under state and 
local control, and responsive to local 
needs and conditions. Any sizable 
degree of federal financial aid, 
whether for school construction or for 
upkeep, would bring the danger of 
federal domination. 

“The measure which was recently 
debated in Congress contained a pro- 
vision that would have barred the 
use of federal-aid money in areas 
where separate schools are maintained 
for white and Negro pupils. Here, 
already, was an attempt to exert fed- 
eral pressure on state and local school 
practices. 

“Uncle Sam is too active in the 
school field even now. For example, 
the U.S. government distributes mil- 
lions of dollars to help pay for voca- 
tional training in the public schools. 
This is a federal outlay which might 
well be reduced or eliminated. States 
and local communities should raise 


their own school funds and support 
their own educational programs as 
they see fit, without interference from 
Washington.” 

These are among the main argu- 
ments over the general topic of fed- 
eral aid for the schools. The single 
issue which played the biggest role in 
the recent House defeat of school aid, 
however, was that of segregation. 

A number of congressmen wanted 
the school bill to contain a provision 
barring federal aid in areas where 
segregation prevails. ‘Public school 
segregation,” they argued, “has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. The federal govern- 
ment shouldn’t give any financial aid 
to school systems that resist the rul- 
ings of our nation’s highest tribunal.” 


Opposition 


Many lawmakers, especially those 
from the South, bitterly opposed this 
view. “If federal school aid is to be 
given at all,” they insisted, “it should 
be granted with absolutely no strings 
attached. Management of schools is 
a state and local matter—one which 
must not be subjected to interference 
by the central government.” 

As a matter of fact, even among 
congressmen who strongly oppose seg- 
regation, there were a number who 
thought it was a mistake to put an 
anti-segregation amendment in the 


:school-aid bill. These lawmakers fa- 


vored the aid bill, and they feared 
that no such measure could pass if it 
contained an anti-segregation clause. 
They said: “Let the school-aid ques- 
tion be decided on its own merits, 
and don’t entangle it with the racial 
problem.” 

Sut the arguments of this group 
did not prevail. As we have seen, a 
segregation amendment was attached 
to the federal-aid measure, and then 
the entire bill was defeated. 

The question of U.S. government 
aid for school construction un- 
doubtedly will be raised in Congress 
again next year. Also, it is likely to 
come up frequently in the forthcoming 
election campaign. 

—By ToM MYER 
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GOVERNOR ARTHUR LANGLIE 
of Washington, Eisenhower supporter 


Personality 


GOP Keynoter 


HEN the National 

Convention takes place at San 
Francisco later this month, Governor 
Arthur Langlie of Washington will 
play a top role. 





tepublican 


The 56-year-old chief executive of 
the Evergreen State will deliver the 
keynote the convention 
delegates. His speech is expected to 
outline the Republican position on 
many of the big issues of the day. 
It will set the stage for the selection 
of candidates for President and Vice 
President. 

This will not be the first convention 
in which Langlie has figured promi- 
nently. 
at the Republican Convention in 1952 
when he played a leading part in the 


address to 


He gained national attention 


events which led to the nomination of 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

The immigrant 
parents, Arthur Langlie was born in 
He grew up in Wash- 
ington where his family moved when 
Arthur small He 
to Bremerton High School and later 
to the University of 
where he studied law. 


son of Norwegian 
Minnesota. 


was a boy went 


Washington 


During his high school days, Lang- 
his father’s 


earned his 


lie helped in 
He 


college by 


grocery 


store way through 
working in logging camps, 
sawmills, gas and harvest 
fields. He athlete, 


at the University of Washington he 


stations, 
was a good and 
captained both the baseball and ten- 
nis teams. 

After establishing 
lawyer, Langlie entered 
the 1930’s. His first 
bership in the Seattle city 
He was twice elected mayor of. Seat- 
tle and in 1940 was chosen 
of Washington. In 1944 he 
feated for re-election, but he bounced 
back in 3°48 and defeated 
Mon Wallgren, who had beaten Lang- 
lie 4 years previously. 

In 1952 Langlie was elected to a 
third term. His 
years as chief executive of his state 
makes him the senior governor in the 
He is a candidate for 
U. S. Senator in the November bal- 
loting. The Washington governor will 
be seeking the Senate seat now held by 
Democrat Warren Magnuson. 

In the latter part of World War II, 
Langlie served as an officer in the U. S. 
Navy. He and Mrs. Langlie are the 
parents of 2 children and the grand- 
parents of 1. When his heavy work 
schedule permits, the governor likes 
to fish or play golf. 


himself as a 
politics in 
post 


was mem- 


council. 


gov ernor 
was de- 


Democrat 


record of almost 12 


entire nation. 


Science in 


JIL, along with air and water, is 
one of our most important nat- 
ural Without soil, plants 
could not grow; plant-eating animals 
could not and 
neither plants nor meat for food. 
Soil differs from air and water in 
The earth 
plenty of air and water, but the sup- 
ply of usable soil is very limited. 
The that is that on 
the surface. It is called topsoil, and 


resources. 


live; we would have 


one important way. has 


soil usable is 
contains food for plants. In a few 
hundreds of feet thick. 
though, it extends 


spots, it is 
In most 
down only a few feet or even inches. 
The depth of this fertile 
layer of soil in parts of the 
United only 
7 inches. 


places, 


average 
most 
States is estimated at 

Below this top layer is subsoil. It 
is much like the topsoil, except that 
it contains no plant food. However, 
it is important, for plants with long 


roots often sink their way through 
the topsoil in search of water. 

Beneath the subsoil is a layer of 
gravel, clay, and rock. 


The topsoil in which farmers plant 
their seeds loses its fertility very rap- 
idly. When a crop is taken from the 
land, it takes the fertility 
of the soil with it. Also, much good 
topsoil is carried away by water and 
wind erosion. 

It is a very slow process to replace 
lost Nature takes from 500 to 
1,000 years to make 1 inch of topsoil. 
It may take as long as 10,000 years 


some of 


soil. 


to replace 10 inches of eroded soil 


the News 


That is why it is so important for 
farmers to practice the best possible 
conservation methods. 

Aside from giving us food, the soil 
home for 
insects and animals. Such animals as 
chipmunks, prairie dogs, and 
chucks spend much of their time in 


also serves as a countless 


wood- 


underground homes. Moles spend al- 


most their entire lives burrowing in 


the dark soil. 
Aside from these larger animals, 
there are many smaller creatures 


that make their homes underground, 


Earthworms serve a useful purpose 


They 


keep the soil loose and broken up so 


other than as bait for fishing 


air and water can penetrate it. 
Microscopic plants and animals also 

Each handful of soil 

whole large 


live in the soil 


contains a world, with 


numbers of tiny creatures 
* 


In some parts of the world, engi- 


neers harness steam from volcanoes 
to generate power. This idea has 
been used in Italy and Iceland for 
many years. New Zealand is build- 


ing a voleanic power station, and en- 
vineers in Mexico are hunting for a 
site on which to put one up 


* 
Engineers of the Goodyear Aircraft 


Company may have solved the prob- 
lem of landing jet airplanes on short 


runways built for  propeller-driven 
craft. They have developed a_ jet 
reverser unit that can decrease land 











RESEARCHERS who work with micro 
film records use machines like this one, 


which projects and magnifies the film 


image onto the screen for easy reading 


ing runs by as much as 50 cent 

The 
its inventors 
When 
ing, the pilot switches the reverser on, 
This deflects the thrust of 


through pipes in a forward direction 


per 
still being tested, but 
this 
a jet plane comes in for a land 


unit 18 


say it works way 


the engine 
The reverse action of the jet exhaust 
slows down the plane without inte 
fering with its engine’s normal oper 
ation 

BLOCK 


By Victor 





Historical Background - - - 


ILLIONS of Americans are en- 
joying vacations this month. 
National parks are having their 


biggest season. Bathing beaches are 
During daylight hours, ten 
golf 


almost continuous use. 


jammed 


nis courts and courses are in 


In every part 
of the nation, Americans are engaged 
in leisure-time activities 

Our forebears would have 
the 


expended by present-day 


colonial 


been amazed at amount of time 


and energy 


Americans on recreation. In the early 
days of America, there was little lei- 
kept busy 


the 


time. People 


the 


sure were 


clearing land and plowing 
fields. 
Later—as life became more settled 
huskings raisings 
provided breaks in the monotony of 
life. Hunting and fishing 


were popular, though they were looked 


corn and barn 


everyday 


upon more as a means of supplying 
food than as pure recreation. 

In New York, the early Dutch set 
tlers made bowling a popular pastime. 


In winter, the Dutch brought out the 


skates they had used on Holland's 
canals, and skimmed up and down 
the frozen rivers. 


In the southern colonies, riding and 
hunting On the 
western frontier, men and boys took 


fox were popular. 
great pride in their shooting ability 
Holidays often 


ship matches. 


featured marksman- 


Team sports really started in 


got 


colleges. Here young men with lively 


interests found time on their hands 
after their studies were done in 
the 1230’s and 1840's, they often 


played the English games of cricket 


and rugby. In time, cricket became 


football 
The Civil War gave great impetus 
to the 


camps, 


baseball, and rugby became 


spread of sports. In army 
farm boys who had never had 
time for athletic activity learned how 
baseball football They 
their knowledge back to 
Right the 
began to flourish 
the 
first game of college football in 1869 
The National Baseball 
founded in 1876 


to play and 


took new 


their communities. after 


war, these sports 


Princeton and Rutgers played 


League was 














EARLY AMERICAN settlers had little 


opportunity for recreation 


Bicycling extremely 


pecame popu 
lar during the 1880's Tennis and 
golf came to America from Europe 
and caught on in the latter part of 
the 19th century Basketball was in 
vented in Springfield, Massachusetts 
in 1891, but did not gain wide po 
larity until some time late 
In the years shortly before World 
War I, organized sports in high 
schools made considerable progress 
In earlier days, most high school stu 
dents could afford little time fo 


America at Play 


sports As soon as studies were over, 


they were expected to go home and 


help with the farm chores But as 
cities and towns began to grow, many 
students had no afternoon duties and 


to athletics 
the 1920's, 


turned 
During porta activity 
The new 

more 


athletes 


flourished on a great scale 
devote 
the 


who gained fame during this era 


papers began to pace 


to sports Among top 
vere 
Babe Ruth in baseball, Jack Dempsey 
Helen Willa in 
Bobby Jones in golf, and Red Grange 


in football 


In boxing, tenn 


As sports interest swept the nation, 
an unfortunate trend set in More 
and more people Lecame spectators 
rather than active participants. This 
trend has been partly reversed in re 
cent years, but many Americas till 
need to engage in more outdoor a 
tivity than they now do 

According to a survey, the favorite 
outdoor sport today is fishing It 
estimated that some 25,000,000 peo 


ple took part in this activity last year 


Close behind fishing a participant 
sports come bowling, hunting, and 
boating 

As a spectator sport fthall 
believed to attract the bigwest total 
of spectators en h year vith t Ket 
ball and baseball following Televi 
ion, with it coverage of rting 
activities, ha undoubted] I | 
timulate sport interest throug? t 
the nation 

Meanwhile, a it Oot labor be 
come shorter, more and more people 
will probably turn to the pursuit of 
sport and other leisure-time activi 
ties By Howarp NEE 
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A Balanced Budget 


For the first time since 1951, the 
federal government has ended a fiscal 
bookkeeping) year with a_ budget 
irplu The administration has an 
nounced that it had 1% billion dollars 
on hand as the 1956 fiscal year ended 

This surplus was achieved despite 
the fact that spending rose 4 billion 
dollars over the original estimate 
made in January 1955—to a total of 
66 billion. This increase was more 
than equalled by an _ 8&-billion-dollat 
rise in revenues from taxes. 

Most of the rise in spending was 
caused by several big items: defense, 
yovernment purchases of farm sur 
pluses, and interest on the national 
debt 

On the receipts side, the increases 
over the original estimates were sul 
prisingly large Taxes on corpora 
tions brought in over 4 billion dollars 
Individual in 
netted the government 


more than expected 
come taxes 
almost 8 billion dollars extra, 

The administration predicts an 
other balanced budget for the current 
fiscal year. However, the figures in 
its estimate of last January are al 
ready out of date, It is clear that 
yovernment revenues will be much 
higher than were predicted, but 


pending may rise as well, 


Hells Canyon Dam 


We will probabiy be hearing and 
reading a great deal about Hells 
Canyon Dam before the November 
election This project was in the 
headlines recently when the Senate, 
by a 51-41 vote, turned down a pro 
posal that the federal government 
build a huge $808,000,000 dam at 
the canyon. Instead, a private power 
company will construct 8 smaller 
dams 

Hells Canyon lies along the Snake 
River on the Idaho-Oregon border. 
It is the deepest natural gorge left 
undeveloped on the North American 
Continent. The question whether its 
power should be harnessed by the 
yovernment or private industry has 
been argued for several years. In 
recent weeks it has become a major 
political issue between the Democrats 


and Republicans. 


OUR PACIFIC defense forces depend a great deal on ships like the USS Scanner. 
The radar-equipped vessels stand guard hundreds of miles off our West Coast. 


Many Democrats favor federal de- 
velopment of flood control and power 
facilities at Hells Canyon. They 
charge that the administration’s plan 
to let private industry do the job is 
a “give-away” of natural resources 
belonging to all the people of the 
country, 

The Republicans answer that the 
private company’s dams. will provide 
as much power and flood control as 
a large, government-built project 
and at no cost to the taxpayers. 


East German Education 


Communist Fast Germany is giving 
up its traditional elementary school 
system, By 1965, according to plans, 
elementary schools will have been re- 
placed by technical training centers 
to teach students to become techni- 
cians and factory workers. 

At. present, children must attend 
elementary school from the ages of 
6 to 14, After that, they may either 
go to a trade school to learn a craft 
or, if they are outstanding students, 
may take a 4-year high school course 
in preparation for college. 

Under the new system, all children 
will attend training schools from the 
ages of 6 to 16. Then the best stu- 
dents may go on to high school, The 
others will become apprentices in 
shops and factories and will eventu- 
ally become skilled workers. 

This program is expected to turn 
out an increased number of trained 
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specialists. The new schools will place 
little emphasis on literature and art. 
Instead, the students’ training will 
be based chiefly on mathematics, 
physics, biology, and chemistry. 


High Prices and Incomes 


Price tags on the necessities of life, 
such as food, clothing, and housing, 
are at record high levels. So says 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The government agency, which 
keeps tabs on our living costs and 
earnings, says that we now have to 
pay slightly more than $1.16 for food 
and other items that cost $1.00 in 
the years 1947 to 1949. Rising food 
prices are largely responsible for the 
upswing in living costs. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics also points out, many 
Americans are enjoying record in- 
comes. The average pay of factory 
workers, which is now close to $80 
a week, was increased by $3.29 a week 
within the past year. Most workers 
in other fields have also won pay 
boosts within the past several months. 


Pressure on Bonn 


“The demand of the German peo- 
ple for the unification of their divided 
country is getting stronger day by 
day. The time may come when West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
will no longer be able to prevent his 
nation from making a ‘unification 
deal’ with Moscow which might take 
West Germany out of the western 
defense system.” 

That is what a German official in 
Bonn, the West German capital, told 
an American newsman not long ago. 
The German leader said that Aden- 
auer may some day have to heed these 
unification demands at home or be 
forced out of office. 

Until now, Adenauer has strongly 
resisted the pleas of some of his 
countrymen that he work for Ger- 
many’s unification at almost any 
price. He has steadfastly insisted 
that the 2 Germanys must be united 
only under terms which would permit 
his country to remain in the western 
defense system. Moscow, meanwhile, 


he Story of the Week 


has indicated that it might agree to 
unification if the new Germany would 
stay “neutral” in the global struggle 
between communism and democracy. 

Adenauer, now 80 years old, will 
face a hard election fight in the fall 
of 1957. At that time, new legisla- 
tors will be elected in West Germany. 
The outcome of the contest is likely 
to determine whether Bonn will con- 
tinue to cooperate closely with us and 
our allies, or try for a unification deal 
with Moscow. 


Inter-American Ties 


Uncle Sam and his southern neigh- 
bors are making new efforts to tighten 
the bonds of friendship. At the Pan- 
ama meeting of Western Hemisphere 
chief executives last month, the 
United States and Latin American 
countries agreed to set up a special 
inter-American committee to discuss 
common economic, social, and money 
problems. 

The group is to be made up of 
appointees of the presidents of the 
United States and the Latin American 
lands. It will meet from time to time 
to work on plans to improve friendly 
ties among its members and to help 
fight poverty and disease in this part 
of the globe. 

President Eisenhower has asked 
that the group, when organized, make 
a special study of how U.S. atomic 
energy resources can be used to help 
Latin Americans build up industries. 


British-Soviet Relations 


Britain’s Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden believes the time has come for 
a change in his country’s approach 
toward Russia. Eden feels that recent 
developments within the Soviet Union 
have opened the way for “more fruit- 
ful” relations with Moscow. 

The British Prime Minister points 
out that his country has no intention 
of turning its back on the United 
States and other western countries. 
He assures us that Britain will not 
make any important policy changes 
toward Russia without first consult- 
ing us. 


Eden adds that his country 
will continue to work closely with 
Uncle Sam on defense problems. 





@ ALAN BHAM-—-EWING GA war 


AMERICA’S NEW tougher policy toward Egypt’s President Gamal Nasser has resulted in our withdrawing an offer 


of funds to build a dam at the point noted on the map at left. 


The Nile River (right) is the lifeline of Egypt. That 


country’s flirtation with the communists was one cause for Uncle Sam’s change of mind. 
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School Aid 

1. About how many pupi did 
public elementary and high acho nha 
during the term that ended last sp: 
12,800,000: 19,000,000 : {1.200.000 
44,500,000? 

f a 2. Give at least 2 reasons why the " 
“ee, tion’s schools are badly overcrowded 
gene Te 
es een ome 3. List some of the programs ur 
_anneneneen naam which Uncle Sam now furnishe ‘ 
' for educational purposes 

i. Give arguments in favor of la 
scale federal aid to the states and ‘ 
communities for school constructiot 

5. Set forth arguments against 
aid, 

6. In Congress this year, what ry 
done about the question of federal aid 
for school construction? 

7. Tell how the segregation issue af 
fected congressional action on school a 

Discussion 

1 Do you or do you not favor { 

government financial aid for school « 
struction? Give reasons for your ar 
swer. 

2. Do you think it is at all possible for 
Congress to act upon the school aid que 
tion without also becoming involved 

wick w the segregation issue? Explain 
THIS BUILDING is San Francisco’s Cow Palace. In 2 weeks it will be the scene of the Republican National Convention position 
In defense of his new foreign policy Political B ttl continue efforts to get Herter nomi Soviet Satellites 
: olitica aries . 7 
views, Eden argues that continuing nated by the GOP as Vice Presiden 1. Why are communist leaders in 
’ ae " ' ; ia’ » . . 2 ‘ 
a “tough” approach in dealings with Next Monday—August 13—Demo- tia) candidate viet Russia's Buropean satellite lands in 
Moscow is likely to bring no good rats open their big convention in trouble 
7 ‘ wh ; : Chicago to name the party’s Presi 2. How are people in the satellite cour 
results. He feels that such a policy , ) Record of the 84th tri working against their Red dicta 
, dential and Vice Presidential candi d 
might even strengthen the close ties ' , or 
> ates Many party saders el that The CO if . r yr S4t 
between Moscow and Russian satel- date lany pat d leaders fee ha The record of the outgoing ith What advantage do the Red leade: 
lite nations (see page 1 story On Adlai Stevenson will be chosen candi Congress is now before the voters bald whem wastes os off demonsiue 
the other hand, Eden maintains, a te for the Presidency—as he was in Because it was under Democratic ons? 
ew and more friendly approach t 1952 But Senator Estes Kefauver leadership, the 84th’s record is espe 1. Name the European countri 
: rantiy a a ee oniorgennld nd New York’s Governor Averell Hat iall ortant to that ty the under Soviet control, and tell something 
the Soviet Union might reduce world “0° **" ‘ - . ney : , Cany Saporten » CHE Party Mm te about their size and population 
, “imé are strong contenders yr the ) r Nove ‘Yr elections I th , 
tension and relax Moscow’s grip on riman are rong contenders for the coming November electior But the 5. How did Soviet Russia gain cor 
the satellites. nomination, Republicans too, must account to the trol? 
The Republicans meet in San Fran voters for their actions on Capitol 6. Briefly outline conditions in Poland 
cisco a week after opening of the Hill and Hungary 
9 2 
Future of Suez? Democratic convention. President Ei- In the past year, Republicans a 7. Are Hungarian officials doing ar 
e , wer ereema aganre if , ‘ — . . ine . thing to meet demands by vorke! i! 
The Suez Canal, linking the Medi senhower eems assured ~ om well as Democrats supported some pre hohe mation’ 
’ ) yr .eCO » . - 8 . if res ’ ‘ise \ , ‘ . 
terranean and Red seas through Egyp- tion for a second term in the hite posals of President Eisenhower and Discussion 
tian soil, is one of the world’s most House turned thumbs down on others 
‘ ; ’ . o you believe that populations in the 
. et ’ tre ; Vice President Nixon probably will Do ; poy ' ' 
important waterways. Just about 100 ' a 2 the GOP Some key administration-hacked Russian-run countries can and will over 
miles long, it is a valuable, short route om - ~ = 2 spot on the : measures approved by the 1966 Con vow commas _— ship? Give rea 
, " > ‘ »g ) " r ) sons To 0 ‘ply. 
for ships traveling between western sCREE, ave * _ ‘ es oe “ —_ gress include , 
nations and Asian lands Harold Stassen, President Eisen : 
From 1875 until recently, the canal hower’s special ass.stant on disarma 1. About 3.8 billion dollars in mili Miscellaneous 
was managed by a private company ™ nt problems, proposed recently that ary and economic aid t foreign 1. How much of a budget surplus did 


British 
many guarded the 
waterway, but the last of these troops 


under British-French control. 


troups for years 


were withdrawn about 2 months aco. 

By agreement, the operating com- 
pany to hand canal property to 
Egypt 1968. Suddenly, without 


waiting for the agreed date of trans- 


was 


in 


fer, President Gamal Nasser of Egypt 
seized the canal property late in July. 

Nasser acted in anger at the United 
States and The 2 
lands had planned to help Egypt build 


3ritain. western 
a giant power-irrigation dam on the 
Nile We and the British with- 
drew the offer of aid after Egypt had 
bought substantial quantities of weap- 


tiver. 


ons from the Soviet Union. Somewhat 
surprisingly, Russia also decided not 
to help build the dam. 
The United States, 
France are that 


Britain, and 


worried Egypt may 


try to close the canal at least for a 
time. This would violate a 68-year- 
old agreement, which provides that 


the waterway shall be kept open 

As this is written, we and our allies 
sure that 
The west- 


ern nations also are considering action 


to make 


are seeking ways 


the Suez will remain open 


that might restore the canal property 


to its owners. 


the nomination go to Governor Chris- 


tian Herter of Massachusetts. Stassen 
got much criticism from certain Re 
publican Party leaders for his pro- 
posal. It seemed doomed to failure 


after Governor Herter agreed that he 
would place Nixon’s name in nomina- 
tion at the San Francisco get-together 

Nevertheless, Stassen said he would 


THE ANGLE at which the famed tower 
of Pisa leans can easily be seen in this 
new photo. Efforts are being made to 


preserve the landmark of northern Italy 





lands, but with reduced aid to Yugo 
slavia. The administration originally 
for 


foreign aid and opposed any congres 


sought about 5 billion dollars 


sional restrictions on assistance to 
Yugoslavia 
2. A defense budget of 34.7 billion 


dollars—including nearly a billion dol 
lars more for the Air Force than the 
President sought. 


3. Federal aid to 


“soil bank” 


government-sponsored ins 


agriculture, ir 
cluding a 
1A 


ance plan to help disaster 


program 

i 

victims 

5. Increased social security benefit 

for women and disabled 
6. A 13-year highway pr 

cost 51! , billion dollar 4 


7. A series of 


workers 
ywram to 
and 


dams irrigation 


projects in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin 

( more turned dou rn the ‘ and 
other White House proposa 

l. A big boost in federal aid t 
ehnool 

2. A civil rights program to insure 
r il rights to all Americar reyard 
le of race, color, or religion 

3. An increase in postal rates to 
neip put tne Post Office Departn ent 
t | ing basi 

} tatenood for Ha Wail 








the federal government have at the e! 
of the past fiscal bookkeeping year? 


hi 


» Why is the Hella Canyon Dam pro) 
ect likely to be a political issue thie fal 

} What changes is communist Fa 
Germany making in its schools? 

1. What big issue may be decided 
West German elections scheduled to 
held in the fall of 19577 

5. How are Uncle Sam and h Lati 
American neighbors planning 
trengthen their ties of friendship? 

6. Why does British Prime Minist 
Eden want a change in his country 


proach to relations with Moscow? 


7. Briefly summarize legislation pa 
by the #4th Congre and some Wi! 
House proposals that were turned d 

4. Tell about today ving ¢ t 
how they compare with those in the 
1947 to 1949 

9. Name the man who w de 
Ke yjte addre at the Rey " 
ti al ¢ ention it in Fra 

10. Wh Malaya met 
" 4 " Vielt "4 Pot 

i Desc e the Malaya ta 
te ia it their pian Te t 
pendent f Brita 

12 W af re | 
dential and V e Presider t and 
1 he De at ope ‘ " 

nvention August 1 and I 

r pre ‘ ‘ ti . 

I air : for ke 
Z f the Cana \ 
ur @ al it tar 

4 a : a : 
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SOVIET 


Satellite Lands 


Continued from page 1) 


which lost 
1939-1940 


tonia, their freedom in 


According to the Russians, the 3 are 
now states 


longer are nations 


of the Soviet Union and no 
The United States 
We and 


nost other free countries still consider 


does not recognize this view. 


Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia as law 


ful nations entitied to regain their 


4 


reedom. But, for now, they are un 
der Red rule 


What difficulties are Red 
Soviet Union's satellite 


leaders 
facing in the 
nations in Rurope? The slowdown in 
ndustrial and agricultural production 

the chief worry of 

Why is 
want better food, clothing, and 


they'd also like 


communist 


there a slowdown? 


Pe ople 


housing, and more 


freedom 
he story of trouble in communist 


Kast Europe comes, in part, from 


who've fled to free lands 


eftugee 


Radio Free Europe-—the organization 


broadcasts news of the free 


orld to the Red lands—collects a 


reat deal of information, The Red 
lers themselves admit that they have 
id trouble. So we are able to put to 
yether a partial picture of life in the 
nhappy, once-free countries, 


Poland has been most in the news 


because of June riots by factory work 
ers in Poznan, a city of more than 350,- 
000 people, The strikers demanded “a 


free Poland,” “bread and a with- 


drawal of Russian forces As noted 


above, the workers were crushed by 
ree [wo hundred or more of those 
ho took part in the riots are to be 
Many of 


sentenced to 


tried by communist courts 
em probably will be 
leath or to long terms in prison 
The Poznan factory workers are not 
atisfied Poles Coal min 


e only dis 
ers are rebellious, too, Their protests 
een answered by force on s8ev- 


They continue to resist, 


( aAS1On 


t! igh, by turning out less coal than 
they previously mined, Production in 
the Poznan factories is also said to be 


whi nee the June rioting 


Polish farmers seem to have made a 
few gains. They once were told they 
would be fined or sent to prison if they 
didn’t deliver food to the government. 
This angered the farmers, and they 
protested to the Reds. 

Surprisingly, the communist police 
slowed down in making arrests. A 
Polish farmer now may be given a lit 
tle more time than usual to deliver his 
crop. If he has been fined, he may get 
back the money by later meeting the 
Red demands, 

The farmers’ victory isn’t an all-out, 
dependable fact, however. The law 
against Polish farmers still remains, 
and farmers can still be jailed or fined 
at any time. The decision is up to the 
Red police, 


Sailors Protest 


Sailors, as well as farmers, factory 
employes, and miners in Poland, are 
making trouble. Sailors on 1 ship re 
cently demanded that Polish secret po 
lice leave them alone in foreign ports 
The sailors said they didn’t want to be 
herded about a town by police; they 
wanted to go where they wished, alone. 

The Polish sailors’ protest raises a 
question about the military value to 
Russia of the European lands under 
her. The 7 together have about 1,500,- 
Rus- 
sian officers either command or super- 
On the surface, the Red 
Soviet 


000 men in their armed forces. 


vise them. 
forces seem to add to the 
Union's military power. 

But some soldiers have deserted, and 
many more probably would like to do 
so, If Russia should get into serious 
turn 


trouble, her small allies might 


against her. Since she cannot ve sure 
of their loyalty, Soviet leaders can’t 
fully depend on the 7 nations’ military 
strength 

Hungary may shortly be attractin: 
more attention than Poland Hun- 
garian steelworkers have been protest- 
ing against low pay and bad living 
conditions They've demanded that 
both the Communist 
government do something for them. 

Apparently fearful that the steel 
workers will riot as did the Polish fac- 
Hungarian officials 
have warned that no violence will be 


Party and the 


tory employes, 


CJ 
Can Sea tc wel | 
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RUSSIAN COMMUNISM casts its shadow over a large part of the European continent 


allowed. 
considering the 


At the same time, they are 
steelworkers’ com- 
plaints. The Hungarian government 
is investigating the steel and other in- 
dustries in order to see what may be 
done. 

Conditions in Hungary give a gen- 
eral idea of those in other communist- 
ruled lands in Europe. The people are 
constantly watched, and are in danger 
of arrest at any time. In Budapest, 
capital of Hungary, for example, much 
of the population lives in apartments. 
Apartment house superintendents keep 
a special book with the names of all 
tenants. When a tenant goes out, the 
superintendent writes down the time. 
When the tenant returns, the time is 
again marked down, 

A special note is made if anyone is 
home for 
Names of all visitors are listed. 


away from several days. 
Then, 
about once a week, the apartment su- 
perintendent turns over his book for 


inspection /by the police. 





Each apartment building has a polit- 
ieal director. He calls a meeting every 
4 weeks and lectures on communism. 
Everyone in the director’s apartment 
house is obliged to go to the meetings. 
Under such circumstances, it is easy 
to see, planning a revolt against the 
communist masters is extremely diffi- 
cult. 

The Hungarian Red government has 
put almost all private lawyers out of 
business. The lawyers have been or- 
ganized in groups of 15 to 20. They 
can’t have private offices, and must 
work under Red direction. To keep 
out of trouble, they present cases in 
court as they are told to do. An inno- 
cent Hungarian has little chance of a 
fair trial before a communist court. 

Romania and Bulgaria, presently 
rather quiet, give a picture of the 
hardships of life under communism. In 
Romania, for example, a plate of soup 
costs $1 in a restaurant. Many Ro- 
manians can’t afford to buy 
Even repairing old ones may cost $10. 
People often go barefoot. 

For years, Bulgarian farmers man- 
aged to earn a living. They weren’t 
rich, but they had enough to eat. Many 
of them sheared sheep of wool and 
made it into clothing for the whole 
family. Under communist rule, life is 
much harder. 

A letter from Bulgaria says that 
farmers are often hungry, and that 
they lack clothing. The government 
has made small farms into big ones. 
Farmers work as laborers on the land 
for the most part. In the past, they 
were their own bosses. 


shoes. 


A Bulgarian recently got a letter 
out to the free world. His words may 
express the feelings of most 
under communist rule in Europe: 
“Everyone hates the government. No 


one dares speak frankly, but 


people 


we'll 


know whom to fight when we get 
arms.” 
From Albania, a tiny land (see 


map), there is little news. The coun- 
try has been poor for much of its his- 
tory, and there is no reason to believe 
that communist rule has brought any 
improvements. East Germany tried a 
revolt in 1953. It failed, and that 
area has been quiet most of the time 
since. Nevertheless, reporters in free 
western countries say, thousands of 


East Germans are ready to fight for 


wI0k wor 


WARSAW, Poland’s capital, is one of the most famous cities to fall under 


communist rule. 


Poland was the scene of recent uprisings against the Reds. 
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freedom when a good opportunity 
for successful rebellion arises. i 

Can the people really revolt success- j rn e xX 
fully? So long as the communists have 
secret police and armies to control the 
population, a successful rebellion in 
the Russian-controlled lands of wast (Concluded from page 8) 
Europe seems unlikely. , 

Security program. June 25—1, 3 

In time, though, the opportunity for Segni, Antonio. Sept 5—5; Feb 27—4 
revolt may come. Communist leader- Segregation, U.S. Mar 26--1; May 
ship is ch: i tussia’s late *ta- : 

up : changing. -* =e late dicta Shepilov, Dmitri. June 18—4 
tor, Premier Joseph Stalin, was suc- Singapore. Oct 24—7; June 44; Jun 


ceeded by Georgi Malenkov. Malenkov 
wasn't able to hold the that 
Stalin had possessed. He was ousted, 
and Nikolai Bulganin took the 
Premier’s post. 

Bulganin and Communist Party 
Chief Nikita Khrushchev now hold top 
Will they 
last? Some observers think not. There 
may be the Soviet 
Union in the months ahead. 

Changes may, of course, bring about 
stronger control of communist lands. 
On the other hand, new leaders may 


power 


over 


posts in the Soviet Union. 


new leaders in 


be easier to deal with than those now 
in office. Then, perhaps, the people of 
communist 


Europe's countries may 
find a way to regain freedom. 
As you watch for news of such 


lands, the following sketches of each 


may be of value: 


POLAND. Area, 


119,703 square miles; about the size of 


Capital, Warsaw. 


New Mexico. Population, 26,780,000 
Main farm products: wheat, rye, hogs. 
Other leading products: coal, steel, 
planes, autos, tractors, machines, 
ships. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Capital, 
Prague. Area, 49,330 square miles; 
about the size of New York. Popula- 


tion, 12,948,000. Main farm products 
sugar beets, wheat, corn, barley, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep. Other leading prod- 
ucts: coal, iron, steel, uranium, weap- 


ons, paper, glassware, dishes, shoes, 
linen, cloth. 

HUNGARY. Budapest 
Area, 35,893 square miles; the 
Population, 9,600,000 


Main farm products: 


Capital: 
about 
size of Indiana. 
wheat, potatoes, 
Other leading prod- 
cloth, leather 
bauxite, iron, oil 


grapes, horses. 


ucts: refined sugar, 
goods, machines, 


ROMANIA. = Capital, 


Area, 91,654 square miles; 


Bucharest. 
the 
16,500,- 


wheat, 


about 
Oregon. 

Main 

rye, 


size of Population, 


000. farm products: 
flax, fruits, 


leading products 


hogs 
cloth, 


corn, cattle, 
Other 
chemicals, paper. 

BULGARIA. Capital, Sofia. 
42,741 square miles; 
Population, 


oil, 


Area, 
about the size of 


Tennessee 7,450,000. 


Main farm products: wheat, other 
grains, sugar, grapes, strawberries, 
eggs. Other leading products: per 
fume, flour, cloth, clothing, em 
broidery. 

ALBANIA. Capital, Tirana Area, 
11,000 square miles; about the size of 
Maryland, Population, 1,250,000. Mair 
farm products: corn, olives, fruits 
livestock Other leading products 
oil, copper, chrome 

EAST GERMANY. Capital Kast 
Berlin Area, 41,700 square miles; 
about the size of Ohio. Population, 
19,000,000 Main farm _ products 
wheat, other grains, sugar beets, pota 
toes. Other leading products: cloth 
paper, chemicals, autos, tractors, ma- 


chines, cameras, glassware, dishes 
ESTONIA, LATVIA, and LITHUANIA 
now governed as Soviet states—to- 
gether have a population of 
7,000,000. Total area of the 3 lands 
is some 66,000 square miles, or about 
the same as that of Washington State 
By Tom HAWKINS 


about 





COMMUNIST attacks have made it 


Fos British-controlled Malaya, inde 
pendence may be only about a year 
away. If plans are carried out on 
schedule, this lush, green peninsula in 
Asia self- 
rule by the end of August, 1957. 
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RUBBER-RICH Malaya would be a 
valuable prize for the Reds. (On the 
map above, Formosa is the popular name 
for Taiwan.) 
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